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SUTTON  ISLAND,  MAINE 
Its  Houses,  Occupants,  Animals  and  Weather 

By  George  L.  Paine 


The  famous  Samuel  Champlain  has  told  us  how  on 
September  5,  1604,  he  sailed  near  an  island  with  seven  or 
eight  mountains  whose  "summits  are  all  bare  and  rocky. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  pines,  firs  and  birches.  I 
named  it  Isle  des  Monts  desert."  (Street,  Mt.  Desert,  A 
History,  p.  23.) 

Sutton,  the  third  largest  of  the  five  Cranberry  Islands, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  a  half  a  mile  wide,  has 
always  been  closely  connected  with  this  Mt.  Desert.  On  the 
the  basis  of  Champlain’s  visit,  King  Louis  XIV  claimed 
for  France  all  that  later  went  by  the  name  of  "Acadie." 

But  in  1759,  defeated  by  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  France  had  to 
relinquish  her  claims  to  England,  and  then  began  a 
stream  of  colonizers  coming  up  from  Boston  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory. 

The  first  to  settle  on  Mt.  Desert  (1761)  was  Abraham 
Somes,  from  Gloucester,  who  chose  the  fine  location  at 
the  head  of  the  sound  ( the  only  fiord  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board)  which  has  taken  his  name.  Another  Gloucester 
man  soon  followed.  Stephen  Richardson  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland  had  emigrated  in  1738  to  Gloucester,  and  in  1762 
he  also  went  to  Somes  Sound.  His  son  James  (b.  1730)  had 
a  son  Isaac  (b.  1770)  and  in  1821  this  Isaac  went  to  live  on 
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Sutton  Island,  building  his  little  two-gabled  cottage  on  the 
south  shore.  Preceding  Isaac  on  Sutton  was  a  Joseph 
Lancaster.  This  Lancaster  had  on  June  18,  1805,  bought 
from  the  William  Bingham  heirs  65  acres,  being  all  the 
western  part  of  Sutton  Island,  and  had  presumably  built 
his  house  at  that  time  because  in  1806  he  married  Nancy, 
whose  husband,  Joseph  Moore  (b.  1740)  a  squatter  on  the 
north  center  of  Sutton,  had  been  lost  at  sea  in  1805.  This 
house  was  on  or  near  where  nThe  White  Hen"  now  stands. 

The  Bingham  Trustees  also  sold  in  1807  to  William 
Moore  (b.  1801),  the  son  of  Joseph  and  brother  to  Nancy, 

39  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Sutton;  to  William’s  brother 
Joseph  (b.  1803)  37  acres  on  the  south  and  east,  and  to 
Isaac  Richardson  38  acres  in  the  south  center.  William 
married  Eliza  Higgins,  but  being  appointed  lighthouse 
keeper  on  Bear  Island  they  moved  from  Sutton  to  Bear 
Island;  but  they  are  both  buried  on  Sutton.  They  had  only 
one  child,  Nancy  (b.  1828).  She  married  Abraham  C. 
Fernald  and  went  to  live  with  him  at  Somesville  where 
Fernald  made  coffins  and  also  carried  on  a  variety  store 
at  the  head  of  the  Sound.  As  there  was  no  one  to  occupy 
their  evidently  simple  shack  it  gradually  fell  to  ruins  and 
no  sign  of  it  has  been  found.  Its  location  was  somewhere 
between  the  present  "Farm  House"  and  "Afterglow." 

Next  to  build  was  Joseph  Moore  (b.  1803),  who  in  ’28 
married  Mary  Ann  Spurling  (d.  1863)  and  built  the  little 
white  house  located  between  the  Kendall  and  Hawtin  houses. 
This  was  in  1827,  the  third  oldest  remaining  house.  Joseph 
became  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  community  and  when 
the  five  Cranberrys  were  formed  into  the  Township  of 
Cranberry  Isle,  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

Joseph  had  a  son  Albion  (b.  ’29,  d.  ’63).  He  built 
himself  a  house  in  1854.  He  had  married  Hannah  Stanley 
and  by  her  had  a  daughter  Mary  (b.  ’54).  Mary  married 
Edward  J.  Stanley,  son  of  Enoch  and  later  married  a 
Bulger. 

In  1885  Joshua  Kendall,  head  master  of  a  school  in 
Boston,  said  to  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  "Do  you  think 
I’d  be  a  fool  to  buy  the  land  of  Mrs.  Bulger  for  $500.00?", 
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to  which  Eliot,  "Joshua,  I  don’t  think  you  would  be.”  So 
Joshua  bought  it,  or  rather  his  wife  Phoebe  Mitchell  did. 
This  was  certainly  a  bargain  -  25  acres  and  a  house  for 
$500.  Seventeen  years  later  I  paid  $1,000  for  each  of  the 
four  Gilley  acres  where  my  house  "Buena  Vista"  now 
stands,  and  $800  for  each  of  the  two  adjoining  acres  bought 
from  Freeman  and  Woodworth,  being  their  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  lots.  But  the  best  buy  was  that  of  Eben  Sutton  in  1757, 
who  bought  the  whole  Island  from  an  Indian  "for  two  quarts 
of  Occuppy"  (rum).  Eben,  however,  never  made  any  use 
of  this  purchase  and  had  not  troubled  to  keep  the  piece  of 
birch  bark  on  which  the  agreement  had  been  signed  or, 
rather,  marked  by  the  Indian.  Phoebe’s  sister  Maria  of 
Nantucket  was  a  famous  astronomer.  She  discovered  a 
comet,  received  a  medal  from  the  King  of  Belgium,  and 
her  bust  is  now  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York. 

On  Joshua’s  death,  William  Mitchell  inherited  the 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  architectural 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  Interested  also  in 
marine  life,  he  had  bought  an  extra  acre  at  the  north  east 
corner  of  the  Bulger  lot  because  at  very  low  tide  he  had 
discovered  a  rare  anemone.  His  neighbors,  somewhat 
in  derision,  used  to  call  it  "William’s  acre."  When 
William  died  in  1941  his  property,  with  an  endowment,  was 
deeded  to  Harvard  University. 

To  return  to  the  Joseph  Moore  house.  At  his  death 
(1863)  it  became  the  property  of  Abraham  C.  Stanley  and 
wife  Mary,  from  whom  Andrew  C.  Wheelwright  bought  in 
’95,  from  whom  Mrs.  Church,  widow  of  Charles  B. 
Church,  bought  in  1909.  When  she  went  to  live  in  Italy, 

I  bought  it  from  her  in  1932.  In  1949  I  gave  it  to  my 
daughter-in-law,  Carola  Winters,  widow  of  my  second 
son  Alfred,  who  had  died  January  1,  1944,  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  while  serving  on  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  as 
2nd  Lieutenant.  Alfred  loved  the  ocean  and  sailing  and 
would  often  be  off  for  a  day  alone  in  his  little  sloop. 
After  his  marriage  in  ’33  he  and  Carola  twice  sailed 
up  to  Sutton  from  Marblehead.  He  was  one  of  the  crew 
on  Captain’s  Tompkin’s  yacht  "Wonderbird",  crossing 
from  France  to  America.  Twice  he  took  part  in  the  Fast- 
net  Races  in  the  English  Channel,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Ocean  Racing  Club.  Both  he  and  Carola  were  excellent 
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at  tennis,  he  also  at  squash  tennis.  His  business  in  New 
York  City  was  the  selling  of  books  dealing  with  marine 
life.  President  Roosevelt  was  one  of  his  customers.  In 
’63  Carola  married  Richard  S.  Wormser  of  Bethel,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  he  too  is  a  book  seller.  They  spend  a  large 
part  of  each  summer  searching  out  rare  volumes  in  the 
various  capitals  of  Europe.  Two  of  the  families  who  have 
lived  in  this  Moore  House  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  (1901-’03)  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Harker  (1914-’ 15). 

Isaac  Richardson  lived  in  his  house  till  1874,  dying  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  83.  His  son  William  built  a  house  for 
himself  and  wife,  Nancy  Moore,  in  1845,  but  at  his  early 
death  in  ’66  it  reverted  to  his  father,  who  in  ’72  sold  it  to 
Leonard  Holmes,  who  sold  it  in  ’87  to  Orrin  A.  Donnell, 
who  deeded  it  ’97  to  his  wife  Laura  (daughter  of  John 
Gilley).  They  sold  it  in  ’08  to  William  Burnham,  who 
gave  it  in  ’23  to  his  factotum,  Leslie  Bunker,  who  in  ’24 
deeded  it  to  his  son  Philip,  who  in  ’57  sold  it  to  Eliza  Fay 
Hawtin,  the  present  owner  and  the  9th  possessor.  At 
Isaac’s  death  in  ’74  his  granddaughter,  Clara  A.  inherited 
the  little  house.  She  first  married  Charles  Bunker,  father 
to  Leslie,  and,  secondly,  Wilbert  A.  Rice.  She  was  the 
first  postmaster  on  Sutton.  In  1922  she  sold  the  house  to 
Rosamond  Lamb,  the  present  owner.  The  postmastership 
descended  from  old  Mrs.  Rice  to  her  son  Leslie  Bunker, 
and  on  his  death  in  ’21  to  his  wife  ’’Mattie.”  There  was  no 
pier  then  near  the  Post  Office  and  at  low  tide  the  trip  from 
the  mail  boat,  tied  to  a  lobster  trap  buoy,  over  the  slippery 
rocks  and  seaweeds,  was  treacherous  indeed,  but  I  don’t 
think  the  carrier  ever  fell  in  or  lost  his  mail  pouch.  For 
a  small  fee  Mattie’s  little  boy  Kenneth  would  carry  mail- 
bags  around  to  several  of  the  summer  cottages.  Dear  old 
Mattie  died  in  ’63  at  the  home  of  her  married  daughter  in 
Danforth,  Maine.  Her  oldest  son  Philip  has  for  years  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Boston  University. 

These  four  houses,  Richardson  (1821),  Moore  (1827), 
Bunker  (1845)  and  Kendall  (1854)  are  the  only  early  houses 
that  have  not  been  structurally  altered,  though  the  Bunker 
house  has  been  recently  made  over  inside  by  the  Hawtins. 
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Summer  real  estate  business  started  November,  1887, 
when  John  T.  R.  Freeman  of  Southwest  Harbor,  and  William 
A.  Woodworth  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  bought  from  William 
Moore’s  daughter  and  heir  Nancy,  now  Mrs.  Abraham  C. 
Fernald,  a  51  acre  lot  at  the  eastern  end,  beginning  at 
’’William’s  Acre”  and  running  along  the  north  shore  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  Island.  Woodworth  promptly  built  a 
small  cabin  for  himself  and  his  wife  Amy.  They  named  it 
’’Bunchberry  Bungalow.”  He  enlarged  this  bungalow  in 
1893  and  in  1922  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Fry,  also  of 
White  Plains,  New  York.  With  this  cottage  went  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  running  from  the  shore  southwesterly  back  to 
the  Hinton-Kendall  line.  This  house  has  a  superb  view 
toward  the  east  and  at  full  moon  time  many  of  us  come  to 
see  the  red  disk  rising  above  the  horizon. 

June  25,  1889,  he  and  Freeman  sold  to  William  Burn¬ 
ham  of  Philadelphia  the  lot  on  which  Burnham  built  his 
big  house  ’’Windemere.”  November  30,  ’94,  they  sold  him 
the  adjoining  lot  to  the  west,  and  he  in  turn  sold  it  (8-31- 
95)  to  his  sister,  Mary  Warren,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Church 
of  Milburn,  N.Y.  The  Churches  then  built  their  capacious 
house  on  their  6  1/2  acre  lot.  September  10,  ’98,  Burnham 
bought  the  one  acre  lot  adjoining  Windemere  on  the  east 
and  built  a  house  for  his  daughter  Ethel  and  her  husband, 
the  Rev.  William  Worcester.  Worcester  was  a  Sweden- 
borgian  Minister  who  later  was  elected  head  of  the 
Swedenborgian  churches  in  America.  He  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Palestine  and  wrote  a  big  book  about  it  with  many 
illustrations  from  his  own  photographs. 

That  same  day  Emma  Burnham  bought  a  very  large 
piece  of  property  (38  acres)  which  ran  all  the  way  from 
the  Church  lot  to  near  the  western  end  of  the  Freeman  and 
Woodworth  51  acre  estate.  Three  years  later  (Dec.  3, 

1901)  she  sold  the  northwest  corner  of  her  land  (1  acre) 
to  Ida  M.,  wife  of  Hermann  M.  Hessenbruch  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  an  ardent  German  and  always  kept  a 
large  German  flag  flying  from  a  tall  pole  erected  in  front 
of  his  house.  He  had  to  lower  this  red,  white  and  black 
flag  when  war  broke  out  in  1914  and  it  never  went  up  again. 
For  two  years  this  couple  lived  in  the  little  'Farm  House 
till  they  moved,  1904,  into  their  new  home, which  they  named 
” Fir- Lea”  (though  the  trees  were  not  firs  but  spruces). 
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After  their  death  their  son  Hermann  continued  to  live 
therewith  his  wife  Florence  Dreer  of  the  Greening’s 
Island  Dreer  family.  Hermann  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
who  thought  nothing  of  motoring  alone  in  one  day  from 
Philadelphia  to  Southwest  Harbor.  At  Princeton  he  had 
been  on  the  Varsity  Swimming  Team,  and  he  used  to  take 
part  in  water  polo  at  the  Northeast  Harbor  pool.  His 
hobbies  were  shooting  through  much  of  the  year,  and  in 
summertime  sailing  in  his  black  sloop  "Moeve"  (gull) 
with  which  he  won  many  more  than  his  share  of  the  North¬ 
east  Harbor  races  every  year.  He  kept  two  motor  boats, 
one  being  used  by  his  Captain  Teel  to  come  and  go  in  from 
S.W.  Harbor.  The  handsome  aluminum-painted  pier  built 
by  his  father  was  in  constant  use  and  now  still  serves 
"Princeton  House,"  as  when  Florence  Hessenbruch  died 
(1962)  following  her  husband’s  death  (1962)  she  deeded  the 
their  house  to  Princeton  University.  There  were  four 
Hessenbruch  children,  Ann,  Ida,  Markle  and  Polly,  all  of 
whom  married.  Ann’s  family  (now  Madeira)  summer  at 
Manset. 

William  Burnham  engaged  the  services  of  Wilbert 
Rice  for  a  time,  and  for  him  built  ( ca.  1898)  "Farm 
House,"  to  be  occupied  later  by  the  Hessenbruchs  (1902- 
04);  then  from  ’07  to  ’30  by  Landreth  H.  and  Florence 
King  of  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  their  daughters 
Helen  (b.  1902)  and  Ruth  (b.  1906).  After  the  Kings 
came  the  Col.  William  A.  and  Honor  Russell  Ganoe  family, 
1931- ’48;  and  lastly  their  daughter  Becky,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Theodore  J.  Nussdorfer  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  one  of 
our  modern-age  scientists,  and  sons  Dan,  David,  and  Ted. 

In  1899  William  Burnham  built  "Afterglow"  for  his 
architect  friend,  Charles  Gilchrist,  whose  family  lived 
there  for  3  years.  Then  Persis,  Burnham’s  daughter, 
moved  in  (1902).  She  married  Dr.  Lincoln  Furbush  of 
Philadelphia,  and  after  Furbush  died  (1924)  Persis  mar¬ 
ried  (1925)  William  Eades,  an  Englishman  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  British  Army  in  Africa  and  the  near-east 
throughout  the  First  World  War.  By  him  she  had  a 
daughter,  Lydia,  who  married  Franz  Sima,  an  Austrian 
from  the  Argentine,  who  boasted  of  his  skill  at  Polo 
playing  and  in  the  game  of  chess.  He  quit  boasting,  and 
playing,  that  game  after  losing  three  straight  games  to 
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me!  They  are  now  living  in  Vienna.  Eades  brought  with 
him  his  young  daughter  Peggy,  now  wife  of  Francis  C. 
Grindle  and  living  with  her  two  children  at  Bar  Harbor. 
Persis  died  1946.  In  1955  Hoyt  C.  Hottel,  a  professor  at 
M.I.T.,  and  another  top  scientist,  bought  " Afterglow”  and, 
when  not  travelling  around  the  country,  summers  there 
with  his  wife  Nellie,  frequently  visited  by  their  four 
children  all  of  whom  are  married. 

In  1900  William  Burnham  built  nLog  Cabin”  for  his 
daughter  Persis  who,  in  the  course  of  many  years  of 
travelling,  filled  it  with  a  great  variety  of  china,  pewter 
and  copper  vessels  of  all  sizes,  deer  heads,  Moroccan 
rugs,  etc.  After  she  died  in  1946,  William  Eades,  her 
husband,  inherited  the  cabin  and  in  1948  brought  his 
wife,  Honor  Russell  Ganoe  (b.  Corwenville,  Pa.)  to  live 
there  with  him.  Honor  died  in  1962  in  their  winter  home 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Honor  used  to  visit  the  Burn¬ 
hams  in  1910-13,  being  a  close  friend  to  Persis;  so  she 
was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sutton. 

Also  in  1900  Burnham  built  on  the  south  shore  a  cow 
barn  for  four  cows,  and  a  hen  house  for  many  hens,  over 
which  Leslie  and  Mattie  Bunker  had  charge.  These  animal 
homes  were  given  to  the  Bunkers  about  1925,  and  in  1954 
Mason  and  Helen  Merriman  Fernald  of  Villa  Nova,  Pa., 
bought  them,  razed  the  hen  house  and  skillfully  remodelled 
the  cow  barn  which  now  carries  the  name  nFernald.n 
It  is  an  odd  looking  flat-roofed  structure  but  very 
attractive  inside.  In  all,  Burnham  built  eight  houses,  plus 
this  cow  barn,  a  ten  thousand  gallon  water  tank  with  its 
pump  house  to  supply  all  these  houses,  and  a  sawdust- 
lined  structure  to  keep  the  ice  which  was  cut  from  a  pond 
he  had  excavated  back  of  "Afterglow"  and  pumped  full  of 
water  in  the  fall.  Furthermore,  he  built  a  wharf  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Town  Road  on  which  he  stored  huge 
heaps  of  coal  and  firewood  to  be  drawn  as  needed  by  these 
various  houses  by  his  horse  and  wagon  down  the  mile- 
long  "Burnham  Road"  as  there  was  no  other  means  of 
heating  and  cooking  at  this  early  stage  of  Sutton  life.  The 
horses  have  died  and  are  no  more,  but  the  carcass  of  the 
cart  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Burhnam  road  where  a 
single  file  path  leads  through  the  forest  to  the  Moore 
(Wormser)  cottage. 


In  1908  Burnham  built  his  final  house  for  his  doctor 
friend,  James  E.  Talley  of  Philadelphia  and  his  wife 
Isabelle  M.  After  Dr.  Talley’s  decease,  Persis  Furbush 
lived  there  for  a  time,  and  in  1955  Dr.  James  H.  Shaw,  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  bought  it  and 
summers  there  with  his  wife  Vera,  daughter  Sandra,  and 
son  Steven,  who  with  his  other  abilities  is  a  promising 
chess  player! 

To  go  back  to  the  Worcester’s  house.  After  their 
departure,  Rachel  Lyman  Fields’  mother,  her  aunt 
Katherine  Atwater,  her  sister  and  herself  occupied  the 
house.  Rachel  became  famous  through  her  books:  God’s 
Pocket  (1934),  Time  Out  of  Mind  (’35),  Fear  is  the  Thorn 
(’36),  All  This  and  Heaven  Too  (’38),  and  others.  Besides 
being  an  author,  she  was  a  great  mushroom  eater  and 
would  daily  sally  early  forth  to  gather  them.  My  wife 
and  I,  also  fond  of  these  dainties,  were  sometimes  a  bit 
annoyed  to  see  Rachel  returning  home  with  her  capacious 
basket  filled  with  the  precious  Russellas  and  Chanterelles, 
gathered  mostly  from  our  land.  Rachel  married  Arthur 
Pederson  and,  to  our  regret,  they  moved  to  California. 
Walter  Kahn  bought  her  house  in  1941  but  lived  in  it  only 
a  short  time  himself.  He  invited  his  friends  Wyncie  and 
Hortense  Flexner  King  to  pass  their  summers  there. 
Wyncie  had  been  and  was  a  top  cartoonist  for  leading  New 
York  magazines.  Hortense  (always  called  ’’Horti”  by  us 
but  ’’Miss  Horti”  by  her  husband)  had  long  been  a  teacher 
of  English  Literature  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  had  pub¬ 
lished  two  books  of  verse.  Her  last  book,  ’’Selected 
Poems”,  has  just  come  off  the  London  Press,  July  ’63. 

She  is  now  in  poor  health  and  living  near  her  doctor 
brother  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Walter  Kahn,  travelling  in  Scotland,  found  and  married 
a  wealthy  Scottish  lady,  changed  his  name  from  Kahn  to 
Kenniel,  and  is  now  anxious  to  sell  his  ’’Rachel  Field” 
house. 

One  final  word  about  Burnham.  He  had  a  fine  steam 

yacht-”Iduna”  -  operated  by  Captain  Farnsworth,  who 

lived  on  Islesford.  On  this  yacht  the  Burnhams  would  go 

off  every  pleasant  afternoon,  usually  taking  friends  with 

them,  one  of  whom  was  John  Burroughs,  the  well  known 
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naturalist.  In  the  early  morning  Burnham  was  often  seen 
rowing  leisurely  in  his  Rushtan  boat  around  the  Island, 
but  this  only  when  the  ocean  was  safely  quiet. 

After  Charles  Church  died  and  his  widow  Mary  had 
gone  to  live  in  Italy,  Allen  Memhard,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
bought  her  house  in  1925  and  lived  there  with  his  wife  and 
son,  till  in  1948  he  sold  to  Henry  Chatfield,  a  naturalized 
Russian,  who  lived  therein  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
His  daughters  married  and  moved;  he  died,  and  in  1962, 
widow  Chatfield  sold  it  to  Victor  Lange.  Lange,  chairman 
of  the  German  Department  at  Princeton,  had  spent  the 
allotted  two  weeks  at  M Princeton  House”  the  previous  year 
and  had  been  completely  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Sut¬ 
ton.  He  now  summers  here  with  his  wife  Frances  and  his 
ever-active  son  Tom.  The  savage  hurricane  of  October 
6,’ 62  treated  him  most  unkindly  by  uprooting  all  the  big 
spruces  back  of  his  house,  but  at  least  he  now  has  enough 
fire  wood  to  keep  him  warm  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  the  great  builder  died,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Stimson  of  Ardmore,  Penna.,  bought  MWindemeren  in 
1928.  Being  a  minister,  he  built  a  tiny  chapel  behind  his 
house  where  he  held  a  Holy  Communion  Service  Sunday 
morinngs,  usually  assisted  by  me,  also  an  Episcopalian. 
Next  he  built  a  log  cabin  as  a  guest  house,  a  little  way  to 
the  south  of  MWindemereM,  and  he  named  it  ”The  Dory,’T  a 
queer  name  for  a  house  in  thick  woods  and  the  only  one  on 
the  Island  without  a  frontage  on  the  ocean!  This  defect  has 
now  been  remedied  by  the  October  storm  which  Rattened 
a  score  of  big  trees  and  opened  a  view  of  mountain  and 
sea.  At  enormous  expense,  Stimson  built  a  tennis  court  on 
the  tree-covered,  marshy  ground  near  his  house  and  here 
for  some  years  many  of  us  enjoyed  playing.  Previously  we 
had  played  on  the  tennis  court  between  " Afterglow”  and 
"Farm  House.”  These  courts,  long  disused,  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  by  weeds  and  young  trees.  For  a  couple 
of  years  Stimson’ s  sister,  Ann  Catherine  (commonly  called 
"K"),  occupied  this  camp,  but  after  1944  no  one  stayed 
there  until  it  was  bought  in  ’56  by  Charles  I.  and  Vivian 
Campbell  of  New  York  City.  They  renovated  it  and  made 
it  most  attractive  and  cosy.  Like  the  Langes,  they  also 
lost  many  trees  from  the  storm,  but  gained  a  view  which 
they  had  always  longed  for! 
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A  one  room  tea  house  was  built  by  Andrew  C.  Wheel¬ 
wright  in  ’95  on  the  north  shore  for  his  daughter  Mary, 
who  frequently  "tead"  there  until  she  went  to  live  in  MThe 
White  Hen,"  which  she  bought  with  its  9  acres  of  land  from 
the  Rice  family  in  1919.  This  lovely  little  house  was  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  first  log  cabin  built  in  1805-6  by 
Joseph  Lancaster.  Caroline  M.  Rice  owned  and  occupied 
the  house  from  about  1866.  She  had  four  sons,  Wilbert, 
Loring,  Herbert  and  Seth  H.  Mary  left  this  estate  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Francis  Boardman,  in  1859,  who  in  turn 
deeded  it  to  her  son  William  Hall  in  1962,  though  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  live  there.  She  has  a  most  helpful  companion  in 
Miss  Alice  Washburn  of  Perry,  Maine,  a  supremely  skill¬ 
ful  maker  of  boat  models  and  a  sure  death  op  the  number¬ 
less  red  squirrels  -  now  pretty  well  extinguished  -  and, 
lately,  the  brown  hares,  -  22  shot  this  summer. 

Mary  Cabot  Wheelwright,  only  child  of  wealthy  A.C. 
W.,  was  quite  a  character.  ,  For  years  she  sailed  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  her  father’s  -  and  at  his  death,  her  own 
schooner,  the  "Mary  Chanter."  Winters  she  passed  in 
studying  and  helping  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  she 
created  the  Museum  of  Navajo  Ceremonial  Art  at  Santa 
Fe.  Her  "Tea  House",  with  its  splendid  view  of  Mt. 
Desert,  was  bought  in  1930  by  John  French,  Jr.  and  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller,  who  were  classmates  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  by  them  given  to  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  the 
retired  President  of  the  College,  who  lives  at  Manset  in 
the  summer. 

As  early  as  1872  the  young  president  of  Harvard 
would  go  cruising  in  his  sloop  "Sunshine"  down  the  Maine 
coast  and  usually  camped  out  on  Calf  Island  in  French¬ 
man’s  Bay,  opposite  Bar  Harbor.  Among  his  fellow 
cruisers  would  be  Alpheus  S.  Hardy,  a  Boston  merchant, 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  professor  of  Christian 
Morals,  and  his  two  young  sons  Charles  and  Samuel. 

Hardy  bought  land  and  built  in  Bar  Harbor;  Peabody  built 
at  Northeast  Harbor;  Eliot  himself  built  at  Asticou  fore¬ 
side  1882  where  later  Samuel  also  built.  Other  friends 
of  his  were  led  to  buy  land  on  Sutton  island. 

Hersey  B.  Goodwin,  brother  of  William  W.,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  and  author  of  "Goodwin’s 
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Greek  Grammar”,  without  a  mastery  of  which  no  scholar 
could  enter  Harvard  or  any  other  college  on  M Greek”, 
bought  the  land  (1887)  around  what  we  call  ’’Natural 
Bridge,”  on  the  north  side  of  Sutton,  but  he  never  built. 
This  8  1/2  acre  lot  was  sold  by  the  Goodwin  children  in 
1932  to  Elizabeth  C.  Lyman. 

William  Byerly.  Harvard  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
bought  (1884)  the  northwestern  end  of  Sutton,  where  he 
also  did  not  build  a  house.  Eventually,  his  Harvard  class¬ 
mate,  (1871)  Horatio  A.  Lamb  of  Boston,  coaxed  him  to  let 
him  buy  his  property  (1924),  and  he  built  a  house  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Aimee  and 
Rosamond  still  live  there.  Rosamond  had  previously 
bought  for  herself  (1922)  the  lovely  old  Isaac  Richardson 
cottage. 

Charles  R.  Lanman,  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  bought  9 
acres  from  John  Gilley  (9-15-87),  but  didn’t  build  his 
house  until  1902.  After  his  death,  his  children  sold  this 
property  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  in  November  1915  and  she 
gave  it  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Cabot  Lyman,  wife  of  Dr. 
Henry  Lyman.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Lyman  used  it  as  a 
dormitory  for  her  maids,  but  tore  it  down  in  1952.  Lan¬ 
man’  s  son  Thomas  became  a  famed  doctor  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  His  daughter  still  lives  at  Manset. 

A  fourth  buyer  was  Caroline  C.  Lombard,  of  whom  I 
know  nothing.  She  bought  some  shore  land  between  Byerly 
and  Lanman.  She  too  never  built,  and  her  executor,  War¬ 
ren  Lombard,  sold  the  land  to  Mary  Wheelwright  August 
23,  1924. 

The  final  person  to  buy  land  but  not  build  was  Sarah 
Hinton.  In  1901  she  bought  and  then  gave  to  her  daughter 
Susan  McVicker  five  acres  on  the  North  Shore  at  Turnip 
Point,  and  the  following  year  bought  thirteen  and  one- fifth 
acres  bounding  this  lot  on  the  east  and  south  and  running 
easterly  1306  feet  along  the  straight  line  of  the  Freeman 
and  Woodworth  51  acre  lot.  She  also  built  a  pier,  but  - 
’’man  proposes,  God  disposes’.’  She  never  used  it  because 
she  fell  in  love  with  and  married  the  Rev.  Myles  Hemen- 
way,  who  was  supplying  at  St.  Jude’s  Episcopal  Church  at 
Seal  Harbor  and  went  to  live  with  him  when  he  was  called 
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to  be  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  at  Portland,  Maine.  What  was 
Susan’s  misfortune?!  was  my  good  fortune,  because  I 
bought  these  18  plus  acres  (1919). 

When  in  1900  I  asked  President  Eliot,  who  was  a 
second  cousin  of  mine,  where  he  would  advise  me  to  go 
for  a  summer  vacation,  his  reply  was  "George,  there  is 
only  one  place  to  go  -  Mt.  Desert"  -  with  the  emphasis,  as 
always,  on  the  first  syllable.  Following  his  advice,  I  and 
my  wife  Clara  May,  rented  the  tiny  cottage  "Wallover"  at 
Seal  Harbor,  -  long  since  razed  by  the  devouring  hand  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Many  a  time  we  would  go  to  Sut¬ 
ton  for  picnicing,  either  by  rowboat,  or  if  the  day  promised 
to  be  calm,  by  canoe.  Of  course  we  fell  in  love  with  the 
Island,  and  9-25-01  bought  four  acres  from  the  heirs  of 
old  John  Gilley,  namely,  his  widow  Mary  and  his  daughters 
Hattie  (Springer),  Mary  E.  (Stanley),  and  Laura  A.  (Don¬ 
nell),  and  five  days  later  I  bought  the  adjoining  two  acres 
from  Woodworth,  the  only  lot  he  had  left  to  sell  on  the 
north  coast.  My  brother-in-law,  Charles  K.  Cummings 
(H.  ’93)  was  an  architect,  and  together  we  planned  and 
built  "Buena  Vista."  I  also  built  a  pier  with  bridge  and 
float  with  which  I  had  recurrent  trouble  when  the  north¬ 
east  gales  or  the  swells  from  Atlantic  hurricanes  would 
separate  the  bridge  from  the  float  and  wreck  it.  After 
losing  many  bridges  I  resigned  the  whole  outfit  to  Neptune 
and  Boreas  and  built  another  pier  on  the  sheltered  south 
cove.  A  few  years  ago  I  gave  this  to  the  Town  of  Cran¬ 
berry  Isles.  So  I  continue  to  have  the  use  of  it  and  they 
have  the  care  of  it.  Other  piers  or  floats  have  been 
knocked  to  pieces  by  tempestuous  seas,  those  of  Burnham, 
Stimson,  Hessenbruch,  Hinton,  Rockefeller,  Lamb,  and 
Harvard.  Here  and  there  a  surviving  rusty  iron  pole  or 
guy  may  still  be  seen. 

As  there  were  at  one  time  eight  families  of  farmer- 
fishermen,  some  plentifully  blessed  with  children,  the 
town  built  a  one-room  schoolhouse  on  the  north  side  of 
the  one  and  only  "town  road."  The  teacher  would  board 
with  one  of  the  families  for  two  months  and  then  transfer 
to  another  family.  Mary  Ann  Carroll  of  Southwest  Harbor 
taught  here  in  1891  and  again  from  ’94  to  ’96,  but  her 
sister  Catherine  had  taught  here  away  back  in  1853!  But 
one  by  one  most  of  these  "natives"  died  or  moved  away 
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and  the  school  ceased  to  function  as  school.  But  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  summertime,  the  Rev.  William  Worces¬ 
ter  and  myself  would  frequently  hold  a  short  service 
there  for  those  who  still  remained  -  and  cared  to  come  - 
and  for  some  of  our  ’’Rusticators”  ie.  summer  vacationers. 
Mattie  Bunker  played  the  little  organ  which  Seth  H.  Rice 
had  bought  from  Sears  and  Roebuck  in  1896.  This  organ 
is  now  in  my  daughter-in-law’s  nMooreM  house,  but  not 
playable. 

.  1620809 

This  schoolhouse  with  its  tiny  plot  Oi  land  I  bought 
from  the  Town  in  1931  for  $500.,  and  to  get  a  better  view 
moved  it  across  the  Town  road,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
electric  power  wires  strung  down  the  road  the  following 
year.  My  son  Lyman  (Harvard  AB  f22  and  M  Arc.  ’28) 
added  many  rooms  so  that  it  is  now  a  real  house  but  still 
carries  the  name  ’’School  House.”  To  this  house  came 
our  long-time  friends,  the  Landreth  Kings,  who  lived 
there  from  ’32  to  ’57.  Landreth  died  in  ’44  and  Florence 
in  ’58.  Here  in  ’53  I  joined  their  daughter  Helen  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  Frederick  Howe,  who  now  live  in  Barrington, 

Rhode  Island.  The  younger  daughter  Ruth  married  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Norris  in  ’39.  He  died  in  the  War,  and  in  ’51 
Ruth  married  Kirtland  Manley  of  Wyoming.  Since  ’57 
I  have  rented  ’’School  House”  to  various  people,  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  ’’Horti”  King,  in  ’61  and  ’62.  Lyman  and  his 
wife  Frances  lived  there  for  a  time  in  ’61.  Like  his 
younger  brother  Alfred,  Lyman  was  an  ardent  and  skillful 
yachtsman  and  in  his  younger  days  won  many  a  race  in 
his  seventeen  foot  ”Ace”  in  the  Northeast  Harbor  races. 

Below  ’’School  House”  to  the  south  had  stood  a  house 
built  by  A.C.  Fernald,  about  1853.  This  was  for  many 
years  the  home  of  Captain  William  Black,  a  real  down- 
east  fisherman  if  ever  there  was  one.  Never  a  compass 
had  he,  for  he  recked  not  for  wind  or  sea  or  fog  as  he 
sailed  around  the  islands  fishing  and  lobstering.  ’’Don’t 
worry  about  old  Black,”  the  other  fishermen  would  say, 

”He  never  gets  lost,”  and  he  never  did.  The  stone 
foundation  of  this  house  can  still  be  seen  a  few  yards 
above  the  high  tide  line.  Black  had  a  boathouse,  out¬ 
house,  and  many  children.  All  the  buildings  have  dis¬ 
appeared  except  the  boathouse,  now  owned  by  me.  He 
also  had  two  blasted  wells,  since  filled  in,  but  from  one 
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of  which  Landreth  King  used  to  draw  his  drinking  water, 
which  had  been  Government  tested  to  be  absolutely  pure. 

Of  course  every  native  house  had  to  have  its  blasted  well 
in  those  early  days,  but  that  kind  of  water  supply  didn’t 
satisfy  many-housed  William  Burnham.  So  he  had  an 
artisan  well  drilled,  a  wondrous  well,  which  for  all  these 
70  years  has  unfailingly  supplied  9  houses  on  the  north 
shore.  I  began  with  a  well  blasted  by  old  Jim  Sprague  of 
Islesford,  but  later  drilled  -  not  I  but  Charles  Jaegar  of 
Boston,  a  well  319  feet  deep,  now  supplying  four  houses. 
Dr.  Henry  Lyman  had  one  too,  and  this  past  year  Mrs. 
Boardman  and  the  Hawtins  each  had  a  well  drilled  close 
to  their  respective  houses. 

Another  structure,  now  gone,  was  a  big  pier  and  wharf 
owned  by  A.C.  Fernald,  where  the  present  Town  pier  now 
stands.  He  kept  quite  a  variety  store,  selling  things 
needed  by  the  farmer-fishermen.  The  tops  of  three  stout 
piles  can  still  be  seen  at  the  high  tide  mark.  His  two 
grandsons  and  greatgrandson  are  still  carrying  on  the 
Fernald  store  at  Somesville.  Admiral  Samuel  E.  Morison 
tells  me  that  there  was  some  boat  building  on  Sutton  in 
the  early  days,  undoubtedly  at  this  same  Cove. 

In  1925  I  bought  this  Fernald  Estate  of  nine  acres, 
extending  from  the  Cove  up  to  the  center  of  the  Island, 
and  including  the  little  cemetery  which  contains  an  impos¬ 
ing  metal  monument,  10  feet  high,  named  for  A.C.  Fernald, 
though  Fernald  himself  was  never  buried  there  but  in 
’’Brookside”  cemetery  at  Somesville.  Other  gravestones 
are  those  of  ’’Captain  William  Moore”  1801-1874;  ’’Mrs. 
Eliza,  wife  of  Capt.  Moore”  1806-’70.  (Eliza’s  family 
name,  Higgins,  is  not  recorded  on  her  stone,  and  as  she 
was  a  ’’wife”  she  must  have  been  a  ’’Mrs.”)  ;  ’’Isaac 
Richardson”  1791-1874;  ’’William  Richardson”  1822-1864 
(son  of  Isaac)  ;  and  two  babies  of  A.C.  Fernald:  ’’Autry 
G.”,  dying  in  ’63  -  2  months  old,  and  ”Ora  E,”  1867  - 
14  months  old.  Recent  interments  have  been:  ’’Clara  May 
Paine,  ”  1872  -  1948;  ’’Alfred  White  Paine”  1903  -  1944, 
and  ’’Wyncie  King”  1884  -  1961.  There  was  another 
cemetery  on  the  crest  of  the  Island,  east  of  the  Lanman 
house,  but  the  stones  have  been  removed. 
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"John  Gilley",  his  biography  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  in 
1904,  is  "must"  reading  for  all  who  come  to  Sutton.  It 
tells  us  that  John’s  father  William  and  wife  Hannah  Lur- 
vey  of  the  numerous  Lurvey  clan  of  Mt.  Desert  were 
squatters  in  1812  on  unoccupied  Baker’s  Island.  There 
was  born  on  Feb.  22,  1822,  John,  the  10th  of  12  children. 
John  was  a  strong  man  and  a  vigorous  worker.  He  shot 
innumerable  ducks  and  sold  their  feathers  and  made  money 
carrying  in  his  small  schooner  "Preference"  wave-rounded 
cobblestones,  picked  up  from  various  island  beaches,  all 
the  way  to  Boston.  By  1854  he  had  made  enough  money  to 
buy  from  Joseph  Lancaster’s  son  Haskell,  who  was  a  black¬ 
smith  on  Sutton,  53  acres  and  its  neglected  house.  This 
he  needed  because  he  was  soon  to  marry  Harriet  Wilkin¬ 
son,  a  teacher  at  Sullivan,  Me.,  whom  he  married  Christ¬ 
mas  day  1854.  Harriet  was  sickly  and  diqd  in  1857,  and 
John  soon  thereafter  married  her  cousin  Mary  Jane,  who 
had  been  taking  care  of  her  in  her  illness.  By  her  John 
had  three  daughters,  Harriet,  Mary,  and  Laura.  As  a 
farmer,  John  used  to  row  daily  to  Northeast  Harbor  to 
deliver  milk  and  eggs  to  the  families  living  there.  October 
12,  1896,  when  returning  from  one  of  these  trips,  his  boat 
was  overturned  near  Bear  Island  and  he  was  drowned. 

John  had  improved  the  original  little  house  and  his 
family  continued  to  live  there  till  Mrs.  Gilley  built  another 
house  (1904),  for  herself  and  Hattie.  Mary  had  married 
Eugene  Stanley  and  moved  to  the  mainland,  and  Laura  had 
married  Orrin  A.  Donnell,  who  worked  and  sailed  many 
years  for  President  Eliot,  living  in  a  cottage  on  Eliot’s 
shore  at  Asticou.  This  second  Gilley  house  was  bought 
by  Elizabeth  Lyman  in  1924  for  her  son  Charles  and  his 
family  to  live  in,  -  which  they  seldom  do.  Elizabeth’s 
mother  had  bought  for  her  the  original  John  Gilley  house 
and  its  13  acres  in  1924.  In  the  years  between  1904  and 
1924  farmer  Brewster  and  his  many  children  lived  there 
and  after  him  William  A.  and  Ollie  Freeman.  A  lightning 
bolt  tore  to  pieces  the  chimney  when  Brewster  was  living 
there  but,  curiously,  did  no  further  damage.  In  1891  Clara 
A.  Rice  built  a  house  on  the  south  shore  to  the  east  ol  the 
Fernald  property  and  dock.  Her  daughter  Ida  C.  became 
owner  in  1902,  and  my  wife  Clara  bought  it  in  1911,  irom 
whom  I  inherited  it  on  her  death  in  1948.  William  Free¬ 
man  moved  from  the  Gilley  house  to  this  house  in  1912  and 
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worked  for  my  family  and  sailed  my  friendship  sloop 
’’ Alice.”  He  kept  a  cow  and  hens  which  supplied  us  with 
milk  and  eggs.  For  some  years  I  also  kept  hens,  six  of 
them,  housing  them  in  the  box  in  which  my  upright  piano 
had  been  crated  and  by  derrick  hoisted  up  over  the  cliff 
in  front  of  my  house.  For  some  years  Freeman  lived 
here  all  through  the  year  but  when  too  old  to  work  retired 
to  his  home  in  Rockland.  Then  for  some  years  I  employed 
Robert  Thomas,  who  had  a  wife  Laura  and  three  children. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Sullivan  where  he  drove  the  school 
bus  and  grew  vegetables. 

September  17,  1951  I  sold  this  house  to  Kirtland  and 
Ruth  King  Manley.  Ruth  and  her  daughter  Sara  Norris 
still  live  there.  Ruth  is,  after  me,  the  oldest  settler  on 
Sutton,  having  started  living  in  "Farm  House"  in  1906.  A 
much  "younger"  resident  is  my  second  wife  Kate  Laps 
whom  I  married  in  1955. 

There  have  been  other  residents  on  Sutton.  About 
1940  a  pair  of  Great  Blue  Herons  nested  in  a  high  spruce 
toward  the  East  end,  and  by  ’58  had  multiplied  to  some 
16  couples.  For  some  reason  they  failed  to  come  back 
in  the  spring  after  1958  and  have  never  returned.  We 
miss  seeing  them  fly  westward  in  the  morning  and  home¬ 
ward  in  the  evening  and  being  wakened  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  by  their  racuous  squark.  Then  there  was  a  pair  of 
loud-cawing  Ravens  every  summer  till  this  year  --no 
ravens.  I  imagine  they  were  too  distressed  at  the  felling 
of  so  many  tall  and  concealing  spruces  last  October. 
Ospreys  have  always  been  with  us,  having  nested  in  some 
dozen  different  places:  -  Mary  Wheelwright’s  cart  wheel 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  tree  on  the  cliff  near  the  town 
beach;  on  a  high  telephone  pole  on  the  town  road,  on  Stim- 
son’s  chimney,  and  on  two  penninsulas,  one  on  my  north 
shore,  the  other  on  the  Lamb’s  northwest  corner.  From 
one  nest  that  fell  down  from  a  tree  on  Burnham  Road  I 
picked  up  a  lady’s  high  heel. shoe  and  an  old-fashioned 
five-hole  mouse  trap.  Frequently  we  hear  the  eight  Hoo- 
Hoos  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  and  the  five  Hoos  of  the 
Barred  Owl  in  the  early  evening  or  before  dawn.  Of  the 
more  unusual  birds,  I  have  seen  Woodcock,  Ruffed  Grouse, 
Black-billed  Cuckoo,  Bittern,  Black- crowned  Night  Heron, 

Greater  Yellowlegs,  Scarlet  Tanager  and  a  Spotted  Sand- 
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piper  that  had  its  nest  on  the  open  beach  containing  four 
eggs.  There  are  always  a  pair  of  beautiful  Kingfishers 
that  fly  along  the  north  shore  on  the  lookout  for  fish,  but 
wherever  they  can  find  enough  earth  in  which  to  dig  their 
deep  nesting  burrow,  I  can’t  imagine.  Of  course  we  have 
many  Warblers  in  the  late  May  migration  of  which  the 
Black- throated  Green  Warbler,  the  Northern  Yellow  Throat 
and  the  Parula  usually  remain  and  nest.  Ruth  Manley,  who 
knows  the  song  well,  is  certain  she  heard  a  Cardinal  the 
first  day  of  this  September.  Another  rare  visitor  was  an 
Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  which  was  attracted  by  the 
extensive  burnt  over  area  in  the  center  of  the  island  and 
which  took  200  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  young  men 
luckily  stationed  at  Southwest  Harbor  to  extinguish.  That 
was  in  1940.  Our  most  common  nests  are  those  of  the 
Song  and  White- Throated  Sparrows,  Juncos,  Robins,  Olive- 
backed  Thrushes  and  Golden- Winged  Woodpeckers.  The 
Hermit  Thrush  is  less  common  but  always  present. 

Off  and  on  we  see  a  deer  that  must  have  swam  across 
from  Mt.  Desert.  More  rarely,  we  see  the  lithe  black 
mink.  These  clever  rascals  used  to  steal  chickens  from 
Captain  Freeman’s  yard.  In  1952  we  had  an  astonishing 
infestation  of  a  rare  species  of  mouse  and  the  Bar  Harbor 
Laboratory  sent  over  two  men  for  two  days  to  trap  thirty 
and  bring  them  back  for  study.  These  rodents  were  also 
spotted,  as  might  be  guessed,  by  a  Marsh  Hawk  which 
went  skimming  over  the  pasture  eager  to  pounce  on  this 
rare  and  delicious  tid-bit.  The  mice  soon  disappeared, 
and  so  did  the  Hawk. 

Several  of  our  families  are  fond  of  mushrooms  and 
pick  and  eat  them.  One  summer  I  ate  mushrooms  every 
day  for  ten  weeks.  The  Campbells  have  counted  40  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  One  of  the  prettiest  mushrooms  is  the 
Amanita  Phalloides,  very  abundant  in  August  especially, 
and  a  deadly  poison,  but  it  has  yet  to  claim  its  first 
victim.  For  those  of  us  who  feast  on  mushrooms  it  serves 
us  well  by  scaring  most  persons  from  gathering  any 
mushrooms  at  all!  I  earlier  mentioned  the  "Natural 
Bridge”  which  arches  over  a  narrow  and  deep  chasm  and 
is  one  of  the  "sights"  of  our  Island.  Many  years  ago  I 
ventured  to  walk  across  this  bridge  but  it  has  since  been 
worn  too  thin  to  be  attempted  today. 
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Mark  Twain  used  to  say  that  people  talk  a  lot  about 
the  weather  but  do  nothing  about  it.  Suttonites  don’t  need 
to  do  anything  -  our  weather  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so! 

When  the  mainland  is  boiling  hot  we  are  relatively  cool, 

6  or  8  degrees  cooler,  and  we  are  warmer  in  winter  when 
there  it  is  cold.  Being  encircled  by  water  our  temperatures 
are  moderated.  Starting  in  1899  with  a  recording  thermo¬ 
meter,  Charles  Church  kept  a  meticulous  record.  In  eight 
years  his  highest  record  was  87  degrees  (August  19,  1906), 
and  his  next  highest  was  84°  July  16,  1901.  I  continued 
noting  the  high  and  low  points  and  my  thermometer  never 
went  above  88°  till  this  July  27  it  recklessly  climbed  up 
to  90  1/2  .  The  lowest  in  the  summer  months  was  44° 

(May  27,  1956).  Our  lowest  barometer  reading  was  the 
gift  of  ’’Edna,”  September  11,  1954  -  28.50  at  8:30  P.M. 
Another  low  mark  was  29.20  July  20,  1958. 

If  you  take  the  sage  advice  of  the  grand  man  who  led 
Harvard  for  40  thrilling  years  (1869-1909)  you  will  make 
your  way  to  this  land  of  pure  delight,  Sutton  Island,  Maine. 
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